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INTEMPERATE HABITS IN THE PRESS. 

The recent death of George H. Butler, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a pointed warning to journalists who are 
tempted to enter into the circles of dissipation. Butler 
was a brilliant fellow. His abilities were rare. Pos- 
sessed of a classical education, and capable of writing the 
English language with a grace and elegance which few 
writers can command, besides enjoying at his entrance 
into an active career the patronage of his distinguished 
uncle, Benjamin F. Butler, he had every advantage for 
running a career of usefulness and honor in journalism 
and in public life. But strong drink gradually got the 
better of him. 

It may be said that of late years there has been a 
marked improvement in the habits of the writers for 
the press as regards the vice which laid poor Butler 
in an untimely grave. Men of his stamp are no longer 
tolerated in newspaper offices, as they once were. 
There was a time when an active worker on the 
press was regarded by most people as being a_par- 
ticularly fit subject for the exhortations of the tem- 
perance orator. No one could enter an editorial or 
reportorial room without finding able men who im- 
paired their usefulness and lowered their standing by 
reason of their excessive indulgence in strong drink. 
Some of them seemed to consider that there was some 
necessary connection between intellectual labor and 
alcoholic stimulus. Old Horace Greeley used often to 
inveigh against this propensity, and to mourn the fate 
of the many journalists whom he had seen cut down 
by their surrender to it. 

But an able drinker and an able newspaper man are 
no longer synonymous terms, The time has gone by 
when any well-regulated newspaper office in our larger 
cities will take upon its staff any man, however fine his 
attainments, who cannot use liquor with discretion. 
The work on the newspaper of to-day has become so 








exacting that it has become necessary to establish some- 
thing like discipline and a share of responsibility which 
were quite unknown ten or twenty years ago. Method- 
ical and diligent service, not the hap-hazard, happy-go- 
lucky ways of the earlier race of journalists, is now 
absolutely necessary to success in the eager conflicts of 
journalistic rivalry. Every one who has access to any 
responsible department of a daily paper knows that he 
must keep his head clear at all times, and that he must 
maintain a reputation, not for sporadic displays of 
brilliancy, but for steadiness, accuracy and general 
trustworthiness 

This sense of dignity and accountability has gradually 
spread itself among editors and reporters, and is con- 
tinually growing greater. It is frequently a subject of 
remark by old journalists. The young man entering 
the profession has no longer to maintain a certain social 
standing among his fellows by showing that his bibu- 
lous capacity is on a par with his mental attainments. 
It is not difficult to point out scores of men on the press, 
in cities like New York and Philadelphia, who abstain 
altogether from the use of liquor, while those who can 
be charged with grossly intemperate habits now form a 
very decided minority. The Butlers have become the 
exception rather than the rule. 

It is well that this factshould become more generally 
known to the public which is not familiar with the pro- 
fession, and which is too apt, in its thoughtless moods, 
to charge it with more than an ordinary addiction to 
this vice. We believe that it does not prevail among 
journalists at the present time to any greater degree 
than it does among doctors, lawyers, merchants, or 
almost any other of what we may call the respon- 
sible classes. If it did, the public would not have 
had before it every day the splendid specimens of 
modern newspapers, teeming with news and comment, 
and showing on every page evidence of the highest 
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thought, culture and care. They could not be produced 
by brains that indulgence had befuddled. 

The influence of this gradual change in the habits of 
the writers for the press has also been felt to some 
The printer of to-day 
Most of 
the men who participated in the recent contest in this 


degree in the composing room, 
is a steadier worker than he has ever been. 


city, for the type-setting championship, are temperate, 
and Alexander Duguid, who carried off the first prize, 
abstains, we believe, altogether from the use of liquor. 
Chere are few large composing rooms in which a con- 
siderable number of such men may not be found, It is 
true that there are still many—too many—printers who 
keep up the old traditions of the craft in this respect, 
but they are not so many as they once were. The com- 
posing room, like the editorial room, has become a 
place of stricter discipline and responsibility. 
+e. 

WOMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 

Women have had not a little to do with journalism 
for many years back. Indeed, one of the first daily 
papers ever printed was edited by a woman, Elizabeth 
Mallet, of London, in 1702. In the history of the 
Colonies it is not uncommon to find instances of women 
who performed the duties of editor and printer. The 


first newspaper in Rhode Island was owned and edited 
by Anna Franklin, who, with her daughters, did most 


of the printing. 

With the development of modern journalism women 
have also come in as an important factor. Most of 
the leading daily papers now employ women in some 
capacity. In New York they are to be found on the 
editorial or reportorial staff, and the ranks of the cor- 
respondents are full of them. In Philadelphia there 
are, perhaps, a dozen or more who succeed in drawing 
regular salaries from newspapers for intellectual work, 
and the demand for their services is on the increase, 
Mrs. E. A, Connor, writing on this subject, recently said: 

The necessary qualifications for a successful woman jour- 
nalist are: A natural inclination for writing, good health, a 
strong will, indomitable courage, perseverance, and a sunny 
temper. Her preparation should be: A fairly good education 
and the habit of steady industry. She should read all the news- 
papers, keeping track of current events all over the world. 

About a year ago a National Press Association made 
up entirely of women was organized at New Orleans. 
It has, we believe, upwards of three hundred members. 
These facts show that women have come into journalism 
to stay, and everywhere there is a disposition among 
the journalists of the other sex to welcome them, 


° 


Rumors are frequent that A. 8. Abell, the venerable 
publisher of the Baltimore Sun, has his eye on Wash- 
ington as a city in which he will establish a first-class 
daily. Mr. Abell is worth two million dollars, and 
could amply afford to make such a venture. 








AN ADVANCE IN LIBEL LAW. 

An act passed by the Michigan Legislature defines 
the law of libel with more exactness and fairness to all 
the parties who may be concerned than is the case in 
most of the States. It simply limits the damages 
which the plaintiff may recover to the injury which he 
has actually sustaincd. This new law is as follows: 

Secrion 1. In any suit brought for the publication of a libel 
in any newspaper in this State the plaintiff shall recover only 
actual damages, if it shall appear that the publication was 
made in good faith and did not involve a criminal charge, that 
its falsity was due to mistake or misapprehension of the facts, 
and that in the next regular issue of such newspaper after such 
mistake or misapprehension was brought to the knowledge of 
the publisher or publishers, whether before or after suit is 
brought, a correction was published in as conspicuous a place 
in said newspaper as that occupied by the article sued on as 
libelous. 

Sec.2. In anaction or suit for the publication of a libel in 
any newspaper in this State the plaintiff shall not be entitled to 
recover, in addition to actual damages, any greater sum than 
$5,000, 

Sec. 3. The words “actual damages’’ in the foregoing sec- 
tion shall be construed to include all damages the plaintiff may 
show he has suffered in respect to his property, business, trade, 
profession, or occupation, and no other damages. 


“ 


The commendable feature of this law is that it does 
away with what is known as punitive damages in addi- 
tion to the actual damages; that is to say, damages 
exacted from the defendant in order to gratify the 
plaintiff’s spirit of vindictiveness, It deprives the latter 
of the opportunity of putting in an inordinate claim for 
damages which he does not need or has not sustained, 
but which he claims for the purpose not of vindication 
or compensation, but of punishment. Where he has 
really and actually been damaged to the extent of, say 
$1,000 or $5,000, he cannot come forward with a claim 
for $10,000 or $50,000, as is commonly the case. The 
legislatures of all the other States would do well to 
adopt in their laws this restraint on the rapacity or 
vindictiveness of plaintiffs in libel suits. 

a 

THE Pennsylvania Editorial Association will make 
its Summer Excursion this year to Atlantic City. The 
members of the Association will rendezvous in this city 
on July 5, whence they will proceed to the seashore 
next day, remaining there until July 9. The proximity 
of Atlantic City to this city will enable the country 
editors to come into closer fellowship with their Phila- 
delphia brethren than has heretofore been the case on 
such occasions. The Association will have its head- 
quarters at Congress Hall, whilst in Atlantic City. 

om 

Cou. R. H. Tuomas, of the Farmer’s Friend, of Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., has formally announced himself as a 
candidate for the Republican nomination for Lieutenant 
Governor. Col. Thomas has a host of friends through- 
out the State, who will wish him well in his new de- 
parture into State politics. 
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ARBITRATION IN WASHINGTON. 

The difficulties which have existed between Typo- 
graphical Union No. 101, of Washington, D. C., and 
the associated publishers of that city were recently 
referred to a Board of Arbitration, consisting of Ex- 
Postmaster-General Horatio King, Commissioner of 
Agriculture Colman, and Civil Service Commissioner 
Oberly. A majority of the Board decided against the 
claims of the compositors in the following paper: 

The issue presented for decision is this: Should the price of 
newspaper composition in Washington be increased from forty 
cents to fifty cents per thousand ems, this increase to be ap- 
plied to morning and evening papers alike? 

The facts and arguments presented by the Union under this 
issue do not,in our opinion, justify the Board in deciding that 
the proposed increase in the price of composition should be 
made at this time. HORATIO KING, 

NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


If I believed the issue made to be as stated by the majority 
of the Board, I would, without hesitation, concur in the con- 
clusion arrived at by the majority; but the issue made was, in 
my opinion, a broader one, and under it a price of composition 
on morning papers and a less price on evening papers might 
have been fixed by the arbitrators. Joun H. OBERLY. 

-e- 
THE RELIGION OF EDITORS. 

At a recent meeting of Presbyterian ministers in this 
city Mr. A. H. Siegfried, of the business department of 
the Chicago Daily News, read a paper on “ The Attitude 
of the Secular Press in America Towards Religion.” 
In the course of his remarks he said: 

I think the country editor is the greatest secular friend that 
religion has, for he has a direct and indirect interest in re- 
ligion greater than his city brother. The village editor is in 
closer contact with religion and religious movements than the 
metropolitan newspaper man. When we turn, however, to the 
1,300 daily newspapers in this country, who have set the pace 
for the quick thought and nervous movement of the people, 
we find a difference. These is some truth in the remark that 
the attitude of the daily editor towards religion is one of calm 
superiority. But I think that expression should be changed to 
“indifferent friendship.” Neither in thought or spirit has the 
city press much in common with religion. 

Mr. Siegfried, in the presence of the assembled clergy- 
men, boldly declared that “the Sunday paper will stay 
for it has come to stay. All that religion can ask 
of the newspaper is that it walks uprightly in its secular 
path.” He then gave some interesting facts as to the 
inquiries which he had made of newspaper editors as 
to the religious views prevailing in their offices. Not 
a single German paper announced any of its employés 
as being religious men. The Louisville (Ky.) Commer- 
cial reported one-fifth of its staff profound Christians ; 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, three-fourths; the Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Evening Journal, eight out of twenty- 
three; the New York Journal of Commerce, five-ninths ; 
the Boston Traveler, one-third; the Washington (D.C.) 
Republican, one per cent., and the Chicago Lvening 
Journal, one in five. Murat Halstead wrote: “I have 
not had time to conquer this world, and so have not 





invaded any other.” We may say that this, in the 
main, is the general spirit in newspaper offices on the 
subject of Christianity. There is no doubt that the 
journalistic life has a tendency to produce not a little 
cynicism and skepticism in the minds of its followers, 
although there is no other class of men who treat the 
subject of Christianity with more fairness and the 
clergy with more respect. 
-* 

THE RECENT TYPE-SETTING CONTEST. 

The PRINTERS’ CrRcuLAR, in its March number, 
printed specimens of the type used in the recent contest 
in this city by Duguid, McCann and Barnes. The 
American Bookmaker, in commenting on the size of the 
type, says that “the first thing that strikes the reader is 
the extraordinary thickness of the type. It measures 
seventeen and three-quarters ems to the alphabet, and 
probably is the thickest Nonpareil known. Commas 
are a thick space, and lower-case n’s and b’s two thick 
spaces wide. It surely must be a great deal easier to 
set a thousand ems of this in thirty minutes than of 
type twelve and a half or thirteen ems wide to the al- 
phabet. This is not the extreme of thinness, there 
being fonts of Brevier in existence in this city [New 
York] only eleven and a third ems wide. By the in- 
creased thickness of the letters a great deal more can 
be set in the same time. Another thing to be noticed 
in these contests is that the competitors’ sticks were 
emptied by their friends. This has never been the cus- 
tom, as the matter is not completed until it is emptied. 
The time of counting should justly be from the time of 
putting the rule into the stick until it returns there, 
after the matter has been placed upon the galley.” 

The Bookmaker is mistaken in saying that the friends 
of the contestants emptied the composing sticks for 
them during the match; each man emptied his own 
“ pan.” 

Also, the advantage in using the “fat” type was 
more than counterbalanced by the disadvantage of set- 
ting out of cases without the proper quantity of caps 
and side sorts, plain matter having been distributed in 
empty cases to obtain type for the contest, with no font 
case to fill up from. The difficulty of picking an “fi” 
or “fl,” an apostrophe or “k,” from nearly empty 
boxes, will be appreciated by any one who has ever at- 
tempted rapid composition under similar circumstances. 





THE Sunday Dispatch, of this city, which recently 
entered upon its thirty-ninth year, is the oldest Sunday 
paper in Philadelphia. Few journals of its kind have 
had a more interesting history. Captain Hincken, now 
its sole proprietor, is the only one of the three journey- 
men printers—John Lawlor, Robert Everett and him- 
self—who started the paper and got out the first number 
with their own hands. 
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A MODEL CAPITALIST. 

In these days, when the relations of capital and labor 
form the subject of so many fierce and bitter conten- 
tions, it is a pleasure to find workingmen exhausting 
the vocabulary of encomiums on a man noted for his 
accumulation of capital. Recently Mr. Maxwell Ste- 
venson delivered an address, at the Academy of Music 
in this city, to an audience of workingmen. In the 
course of his speech he referred to a man who was an 
example of what an employer should be to his employés, 
and without naming him, he went on to say: 


In 1866 this man bought a journal almost bankrupted. The 
principles of modern political economy would have suggested 
a vigorous scaling of all wages and an increase in rates of 
advertising *“*equal to all that traffic would bear.’’ This jour- 
nalist and publisher inaugurated a different system. He paid 
the highest wages and charged the fairest rates. He pays five 
cents per thousand ems more than is called for by the scale of 
Typographical Union No. 2. What does that amount to? Take 
last week's work in the composing room. There was a total of 
2,340,119 ems set up. The cost of that amount, at the Union 
rates, would be $936; by the rates paid by the proprietor the 
sum is $1,053, or $117 more than he needs to pay according to 
Union rules. This is an average of $2.85 per week additional 
pay to each compositor. The men say that a regular compositor 
On this paper will receive in a year $150 more than the scale of 
prices calls for, and this has been done since 1877, a period of 
nine years, and in that time it is safe to say that he has paid his 
compositors $55,000 more than the highest rate of composition 
guid by the proprietor or publisher of any other newspaper in 
Philadelphia. When men are incapacitated for work through 
old age or infirmity, they are pensioned off, and for the re- 
mainder of their lives they are comfortabiy provided for. 
When an employé dies his funeral expenses are paid by the 
same generous hand which deeded a burial lot in Woodland 
Cemetery to the compositors. 


The orator did not have to proceed very far in his 
remarks before the audience recognized the portrait 
of the man he was depicting, and manifested their 
cordial endorsement of the eulogy. Who in Phila- 


delphia does not know him? If capital were managed 
generally as Mr. Childs manages his, strikers would 
forever disappear and boycotters become unknown. 


a ee = 
A STENOGRAPHERS’ UNION. 

It is the stenographers now that have formed a union, 
Its headquarters are at Chicago, where a scale of prices 
has been adopted, with rules and regulations as compre- 
prehensive as any that could be formulated. Its pro- 
gramme contains many good things to which every party 
in interest must cordially assent. For instance, “ it will 
aim to assist the unemployed and underpaid ; to fix and 
uphold a fair rate of wages; to protect the craft from sud- 
den and unreasonable fluctuations in their salaries; to 
defend their rights; to protect just and honorable em- 
ployers from annoyance by illiterate, good-for-nothing 
apprentices, who have been rejected by the Union for in- 
competency ; to create an organization whose seal shall 
constitute a certificate of character and intelligence ; to 
encourage conciliation and arbitration in the settlement 
of differences between employer and employés ; to pro- 
mote the education of apprentices, ete. 


This is cer- 





tainly a very comprehensive platform, and cuts out work 
enough for a lifetime. Membership is open to all 
practical stenographers and machine experts (male or 
female) known to be competent workers and of good 
character who shall sign and comply with the rules and 
regulations of the Union. It is estimated that the 
whole number of the craft in the United States and 
Canada to-day is not less than 30,000, 
se 
RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the, printing 
interests, granted by the U.S. Patent Office during the 
month of May, 1886, is specially reported for the 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor 
of American and foreign patents, 925 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

IssuE OF MAY 4, 1886. 
Plate-Printing Machine. C. J. Addy, Malden, Mass. 
Printing-Plate. 8. H. Horgan, Jersey City, N. J. 


341,305 
341,333 
IssurR OF MAY II, 1886. 
Printing-Stamp. A. H. and J. H. Rogers, Springfield, 
Mass. 


SAL TT 


IssuE OF MAY 18, 1886. 
Platen Printing-Press. W. H. Price, Jr., assignor to 
Chandler & Price, Cleveland, Ohio. 
IssuE OF MAY 25, 1886. 
Apparatus for Casting Composition-Rollers for Prin- 
ters’ Use. L. K. Bingham, New York, N. Y. 
Compositors’ Galley-Stick. L. K. Johnson, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 
: aw! 

THE printers at Norfolk, Virginia, are making war 
on the stereotyped matter sold in columns at a very low 
rate to newspapers, and intended to save the cost of 
clipping, editing, type-setting and proof-reading. Natu- 
rally, compositors have nowhere been inclined to en- 
courage the production or the use of these patent 
plates, inasmuch as the employment of this matter 
frequently obviates the necessity of hiring more than 
one-fourth the force of printers otherwise required. 
The Norfolk Typographical Union has therefore passed 
a law which provides that newspapers employing hands 
belonging to the Union must, when they use such 
plates, pay the compositors the same per thousand ems 
for handling the plates as if they were set up in the 
office. 

The fact is that the use of this matter is not to the 
interest either of good newspaper work, the appearance 
of the journal itself, or the pleasure of the readers. It 
gives a paper a cheap, unoriginal look. Nor does it 
deceive even the ordinary reader. The difference be- 
tween the types from which the plates were cast and 
the type set up by the newspaper’s own hands is so 
obvious that the most inexperienced eye can detect the 
disparity. The practice tends to make the country edi- 
tor too forgetful of the pride he should feel in bright, 
original work. 
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In our last issue occurred an error in giving the 
figures for Mr. Duguid’s last and best-on-record hour- 
and-a-half’s performance at the late Philadelphia tour- 
nament. The total for the hour and a half was 3,416 
ems, which was at the rate of 2,277} ems per hour, in- 
stead of 2,210. McCann’s best record was 3,347 ems, 
equalling 2,2314 ems per hour. By one of those unac- 
countable accidents which sometimes occur in the best- 
regulated printing offices, the type representing Mr. 
Barnes’ reversed-case work was not delivered to the 
CrrcuLaR entire. Mr. Barnes set ninety-eight lines, 
and but seventy-three lines appeared in the CrrcULAR 
to his credit. 


THE 
reprinting our editorial on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of the CrrcuLar, takes occasion to most 
kindly observe : 


British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, after 


We cordially felicitate our confrére, Mr. R. 8. Menamin, of 
Philadelphia, upon the prosperity of his admirable journal. It 
was one of the first to give the news of the trade ina pithy, 
lively, readable manner. Its articles are varied, interesting, 
and never dull. It is excellently printed, being one of the pio- 
neers of the dry printing process. We have frequently been 
indebted to its pages, and Mr. Menamin has often quoted and 
acknowledged excerpts from our own, We hope and believe 
that the prosperity of the past twenty years will be continued 
in the future, and wishing him every success, metaphorically 
shake hands—with the wide Atlantic between us— with the edi- 
tor and proprietor of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


—_—_—__~@e 
of this 
He was 


CHARLES C. WILSON, an old-time reporter 
city, died recently, aged about seventy years. 


long a familiar character about the newspaper offices of 


the city. A generation ago he was comparatively an 
influential figure in local journalism, when there were 
not a dozen regular reporters all told to be found in 
Philadelphia. Stephen N. Winslow is now the oldest 
in point of service of the Philadelphia newspaper men, 
closely followed, probably, by Thompson Wescott, the 
local historian, late of the Sunday Dispatch, who was a 
reporter on the Ledger upwards of forty years ago. 
-e- 

Mr. Joun F. Smiru, of the well-known type foundry 
firm of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, recently presented 
$40,000 to be distributed among eight of the principal 
hospitals in this city, in each of which a free bed is to 
be established, under the name of the “ Mrs. John F. 
Smith Bed.” Mrs. Smith died only a short time ago, 
and her husband adopts this most commendable plan, 
among other designs of a charitable nature which he 
contemplates, for perpetuating her memory. 





Tue German printers of Brooklyn, N. Y., have had 
their demands acceded to. They have recently begun 
work on the eight-hour system, with wages of fifty-three 
cents per thousand ems. 





THE Record, of this city, celebrated, on the first of 
the current month, its tenth anniversary. When it 
passed into the hands of William M. Singerly, on the 
first of May, 1877, it had little more than five thousand 
circulation ; now it sometimes prints as many as 120,000 
copies a day. Every year has witnessed some improve- 
ment in the Record, either typographically or intellec- 
tually. It is one of the live, progressive institutions 
of the new, wide-awake Philadelphia of to-day. 





— : 

A NOTEWORTHY example of the success of a jour- 
neyman printer is to be found in the career of John C. 
Reid. the managing editor of the New York Times. 
Reid, who, we believe, is a Scotchman, arrived in this 
country about twenty years ago and began work in the 
composing room of the newspaper of which he is now 
the editorial manager. He is one of the most reliable 
and best informed journalists of the metropolis. 

oe 

Tue “John B. Jeffrey Printing Company,” of Chi- 
cago, one of the largest and best known houses in the 
West, being principally devoted to theatrical printing, 
has made an assignment. The liabilities are fixed at 
$108,288, and the assets, including plant and stock, 
amount to $237,000; 

-e- 

THE jurisdiction of Typographical Union No. 2 has 
been extended over the office of the Sunday Dispatch, 
of this city. The Committee on Reclamation of Non- 
Union Offices has of late been very successful in its 
work, 


a OO — 


From the last annual report of the Scottish Typo- 


graphical Association, ending December 81, 1885, we 
learn that it has $18,350 in its treasury, and an actual 
membership of 2,000. 

**e- 

Mr. WILLIAM PeRRINE, of this city, has been ap- 
pointed managing editoi of the Philadelphia Hvening 
Bulletin, in place of the late Francis Wells. 

ied 
PHILADELPHIA POINTERS. 

RussEL.L P. Jacoby, the brilliant young journalist, 
who, with Harry Steel, made a remarkable success of the 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News, has decided to comply with the 
request to deliver the * master’s address"’ at the High School 
commencement, next month. : 

Roya W. MERRILL, who for some time past, has 


had charge of the New York branch of the Press, has trans- 
ferred his services to the News, of this city. % 





A MOVEMENT has been suggested for the nomination 
of John Norris, of the Record, as a State administration candi- 
date on the Democratic ticket, and a writer in the New York 
Sun says that an “undercurrent’’ may possibly bring about 
just such a result. 


CHANGEs in the editorial and reperorial staff of the 
Press have been frequent ef late, and there are rumors of more 
to come. 
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THE FEISTER PRINTING COMPANY'S BULLDING, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NEW FEISTER PRINTING CO. 

The Feister Printing Company, of this city, chartered 
under the laws of Pennsylvania on April 23, 1886, with 
a capital of $320,000, has commenced operations under 
the most favorable circumstances. The principal stock- 
holders are Messrs. H. P. Feister, Isaac Fine, I. 8. Sharp, 
8. H. Alleman, Jas. A. Freeman, Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
of New York; Chas. E. Johnson, and others. 

The company has recently purchased the large build- 
ing situated on the southeast corner of Sixth Street and 
Columbia Avenue, which they will equip with a full line 
of Mr. Feister’s improved printing machinery, the mo- 
tive power of which will be supplied by a one hundred 
horse-power automatic engine. 

They have already been awarded nearly a million 
dollars worth of work. The largest order is from a 
Rochester house, they having placed contracts for 
80,000,000 of thirty-two-page pamphlets and 400,000,000 
of four-page circulars, which is conceded to be the largest 
printing order ever given in the world. A part of the 
work will be done on the Feister machines in England 
and Germany. The machines are now being manufac- 
tured and will be shipped in a few months, 

This press is the invention of H. P. Feister, a most 
accomplished mechanical engineer, as the perfection and 
simplicity of this wonderful piece of mechanism con- 
clusively proves. The machine is intended to print and 
bind pamphlets of thirty-two pages or under, though 
by a special arrangement this number of pages can be 
exceeded. 

Briefly described, there are in elevation three cylinders, 
sach six feet in diameter and about six feet wide, and 
arranged two above one, ‘The rear cylinder carries the 
electrotyped plates for four thirty-two page pamphlets, 





and in this cylinder is a most complete arrangement for 
securing absolute correctness in register, and above it 
are the distributing and inking-rollers. Thesecond and 
third cylinders are carrier and printing cylinders, with 
a pair of paper-cutting-cylinders of small diameter above 
the second top cylinder. 

The printing paper is taken from a continuous roll in 
the rear of the machine, carried above the type-cylinders 
to the cutter, and by the latter a sheet of paper is cut off 
sufficient for eight leaves of the book, or two leaves for 
each of four books. We said cut off, but this sheet is 
not quite detached; at intervals a narrow slip of paper is 
left untouched, so that the partly severed sheet can still 
be truly guided down the tapes of the press-cylinder to 
the point where the first impression is to be made; just 
before reaching this point a set of metallic fingers lightly 
touch the sheet and hold it just long enough to completely 
tear it loose from the main roll. 

The impression is then made as the two top cylinders 
pass each other at their nearest points, and the printed 
sheet passes on about to the bottom of the first press- 
cylinder, when the “fingers” that have pulled it to that 
point suddenly let go and another set of “ fingers” grip 
the opposite edge or top of the sheet and pull it back 
over the top of the lower or second impression-cylinder, 

This movement brings the unprinted side of the sheet 
up, and by the reverse motion of the under cylinder 
carries it again under the type-cylinder and prints the 
other side, or eight pages. 

The sheet, now printed on both sides, is carried under 
the lower cylinder toa pasting device, which “ prints” a 
narrow line of paste upon the middle of each sheet, as 
these sheets are gathered on an “assembling” roll. Back 
of this last roll is a table with a slot through its centre, 
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and on this table, in this case, was laid the cover by the 
only attendant the machine has. As soon as eight 
sheets have been gathered on the assembling roll, enough 
for four thirty-two page books, long fingers pick them 
off the roll and lay them nicely on top of the cover; a 
central blade, made up of closely laid vertical rods, then 
descends on the middle of the book, forces the whole 
down through the slot, pressing the pasted parts to- 
gether and folding the books, which then pass into a 
shallow box, where they are counted off in any quan 
tity required. 


In a word, clean paper from a continuous roll passes 
into one end of the machine and comes out at the other 
as a printed pamphlet of thirty-two pages, pasted to- 
gether and with a cover complete, the product being 


four complete pamphlets connected end to end, which 
only requires to be cut apart and trimmed on top and 
sides on another machine to be ready for distribution. 

The press-work is excellent, though the pamphlet is 
full of illustrations. The register can be made absolutely 
exact, as it issimply a matter of preliminary adjustment, 
and all subsequent work is automatic. And, most won- 
derful of all, the completed pamphlets issue from this 
press at the rate of 5,000 copies per hour at normal speed ; 
50,000 in a run of ten hours, or over one and one-half 
millions of printed pages inaday. Verily the hand- 
press and inking-ball of only a few decades ago are very 
much out of date. Instead of the edition of a few 
hundred copies, which was a laborious day’s work for 
the old-time pressman, the machine described has just 
finished an edition of 7,000,000 almanacs, and was 
pouring out another order of 6,000,000 copies for another 
firm. So wonderful is the productive power of this 
machine, that an edition of 300,000 copies of any pam- 
phlet is the minimum order upon which it will be set 
to work. 


ete 
TYPE-SETTING WITHOUT COPY. 
James F. Babcock, for many years editor of the New 
Haven Palladium, in his younger days used always to 
turn his thoughts into metal, without intervening paper. 
Horace Greeley did the same thing, and it was a com- 
mon practice with Thurlow Weed. There is not, when 
the practice is examined, anything of inherent diffi- 
culty in it, except how to keep the mind constantly 
upon the subject, . . . . . A fluent or verbose 
writer will usually see no advantage in adopting this 
method, while a man whose thoughts come slowly will 
have time enough to turn them and enlarge their ex- 
pression. It is doubtful whether any time is thus 
saved, as the compositor works more slowly. In coun- 
try newspapers, for one reason or another, this is fre- 
quently done; but in the present day of division of 
employments the editor rarely gets to the composing 
room, much less sets type.—American Bookmaker. 





THE CORRECTION OF PROOFS. 
A correspondent of the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer asks the following question : 

Can I trouble you to give an opinion as to the custom of the 
printing trade in reference to the undermentioned? I have 
completed catalogue for a public library at an estimated price 
per page, which has given the committee satisfaction. After 
commencing the job 1 called the librarian’s attention to the 
quantity of alterations he was making (deviations from the 
original copy, proofs having been read by copy and corrected 
in office before being sent to the compiler) and asked him if he 
could not avoid the same by examining the copy before it was 
put into the printer’s hands. The compiler stated that he could 
not, and I replied that I should have to notice the time and 
charge extra for corrections. The committee think extra ought 
not to be charged. Will you give me your experience as to the 
custom of the trade in reference thereto, whether I am entitled 
to extra for making compilers’ deviations from copy or not on 
work done by tender. 


Our contemporary replies that “ it is a universal cus- 
tom in England to charge extra for alterations made by 
authors in copy after being composed. The custom is 
legally recognized. Without it there would be no pro- 
Alterations might be made ad /id., 
and as these have to be paid for by the printer, he 
would never be secure in giving an estimate if it was 
not understood that a charge was made for corrections, 


tection to printers, 


A few weeks ago the Printer and Stationer reprinted an 
excellent form used by an Irish printer to be sent out 
with proofs, and which distinctly intimated that altera- 
tions would be charged to the author. Printers should 
always adopt the formula usual in London, and on 
their estimate forms inscribe the words ‘alterations ad 
valorem,’ that is, they will be charged at a reasonable 
price according to the expense of making them.” 

The Printrers’ CrRCULAR appends one of these 
forms used in English offices: 

THE PROOF, 
From FRED’C WOOD, 
ARTISTIC, GENERAL AND COMMERCIAL PRINTER, 
WEXFORD 188 

Herewith I have the pleasure to furnish a rough proof of 
your job, and shall be glad to have your reply at earliest conve- 
nience, as to number wanted and when to be delivered. 

If any alterations are required, please mark them in ink on 
the margin. I may here call attention to the fact that altera- 
tions or additions made in this proof, unless owing to an error 
on the part of the printer, will incur additional expense, and, 
where an estimate has been given, constitute an additional 
charge over and above the estimate. All further proofs after 
the first rough proof will add to the cost of the jub, and be 
charged according to the time and labor expended. 

When returning proof please enclose the original copy, and 
oblige Yours truly, Frep'c Woop, 


This is a custom to be commended to our printers, 
who will thereby avoid any disagreements with authors 
who have a tendency to make excessive corrections and 
additions. 


Abbe Valentine Hauy, at Paris. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

A copy of Ben. Franklin’s “ Almanac for 1757” was 
sold in Boston recently for $19.50. 

Some day one of the daily papers will fully grasp 
the idea that column rules are not required in advertis- 
ing pages.—Art Age. 

For the post of proof-reader to the London Literary 
Society, in response to a recent advertisement, there 
were no less than 750 applications. 


A Lonpon bookbinder, it is reported, recently exe- 
cuted an order to encase a copy of Hans Holbein’s 
“ Dance of Death” in human skin. 


WHEN the local newspaper at San Angelo, Texas, 
says that “Stuckup Row is infested by Arizona mock- 
ing birds,” it is understood that the aristocratic street 
of the town is troubled with donkeys. 


“ THERE!” said the exasperated editor, as the sylph- 
like form of the persistent poet shot up from the toe of 
his patent-leather and was gently wafted over the sill 
of the office door, “ that’s what I call a rising poet!” 


Ir is reported in the Italian papers that Pope Leo 
XIII. has just purchased the Palace Mignanelli, for the 
sum of $300,000, and intends fitting it up as a printing 
and publishing office, which will probably entail an 
additional expense of $100,000. 

THE man who would kick another out of his store or 
oftice for advising him how to run his business, can be 
seen after working hours strolling round toward the 
printing office filled full of suggestions to offer the edi- 
tor as to the proper method of conducting a newspaper. 


A DESTRUCTION of one-fifth of the country’s working 
capacity is a gigantic problem, and one that cannot be 
solved or all of its results worked out ina day. Mean- 
while, the newspaper man toils eighteen hours a day as 
usual, and can hardly repress his joy that it isn’t 
twenty.— Washington Post, 


I AM, perhaps, the only editor in the United King- 
dom who does not imagine that he knows more about 
what is likely to occur, or that his opinion upon the 
merits of the issue is worth more than that of those 
who are not editors, I say what I think, and not what 
| know.—Henry Labouchere. 


TYPE FOUNDERS vary the proportions of lead and 
antimony in type according to the sizes to be cast. The 
scale is somewhat as follows : Common type-metal con- 
sists of nine parts of lead to one of antimony; six or 
seven of lead and one of antimony for large type; five 
of lead and one of antimony for middle-sized type; 
four of lead and one of antimony for small type, and 
three of lead to one of antimony for the smallest sizes 
of type. 





New YORK newspapers seem to be rather better pro- 
perty than Nevada silver mines. The other day three 
shares of Tribune stock (par value $1,000 each) were 
sold at auction for $6,600 per share. The Journal of 
Commerce is doing still better. One $1,000 share of its 
stock was sold for $10,000. 


Why is a newspaper like a pretty woman? Because, 
to be perfect, it must be the embodiment of many types. 
Its form is made up. It is always chased. It enjoys a 
good press; the more rapid the better. It has a weak- 
ness for gossip; talks a good deal; can stand some 
praise, and is awful proud of a new dress. 


THE publisher of a Massachusetts weekly paper pro- 
poses to present each of his subscribers whose house or 
household effects are destroyed or damaged by fire with 
a sum not exceeding $25, upon satisfactory proofs of 
loss being presented to him, That scheme is cetainly 
unique, both from a newspaper and an insurance point 
of view. 

A srrip of Arabian paper, dating from the ninth cen- 
tury, and containing a woodcut with ornaments and 
initials, has been found among the papers of the Aus- 
trian Archduke Rainer. This relic shows that the art 
of wood-cutting was probably of Arabian origin, or that 
it was, at all events, known to the Arabs in the ninth 
century. 


THE books due to the printer’s and engraver’s arts 
are, in point of size, headed by a copy of Napoleon's 
“ Egypt,” which formerly belonged to Louis Philippe. 
It consists of thirty-three enormous folio volumes, and 
Three of these volumes 
are larger than the so-called elephant size, and measure 
nearly four by three feet. 


will soon be offered for sale. 


Ir is claimed that, during the past year, thousands of 
dollars have been invested in the extension of paper 
mills in Great Britain and in the purchase of new and 
improved machinery, and that the possible output has 


been increased from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
The prices for all materials used in papermaking, 
with the exception of bleaching powder, have steadily 
declined in the British market during the past twelve 
months. 


WE have consented (that’s the word candidates use) 
to be a candidate for delegate to the Republican State 
Convention. We have not been urged to do this; our 
friends have not covered us with a shot-gun and de- 
manded that we serve them in this capacity ; the dear 
people have not put on sackcloth and ashes and vowed 
never to smile again if we did not consent; in fact, we 
do not know whether they want us to represent them or 
not, but will find out after the votes are counted.— Free- 
port (Pa.) Journal, 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Muskegon (Mich.) Daily Democrat has made its appear- 
ance, 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Republic, an afternoon paper, has sus- 
pended. 

The Carlisle (Pa.) Herald will soon begin to publish a daily 
edition. 

Charles K. Linnell, publisher of the Thomaston (Me.) Herald, 
has sold out. 

Fannettsburg, Franklin County, Pa., bas a new weekly called 
the Pith Valley News. 

Henry Watterson, of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
has sailed for Europe. 

The Toronto Mail printing office was burned out on May 23 to 
the extent of $80,000 loss. 

J. R. Foulke & Co., publishers of the Herald, of McConnells- 
ville, Ohio, have sold out. 

A weekly newspaper called the Review has been started at 
Sea Isle City, N. J., by D. J. Gallagher. 

Miller & Tipton, publishers of the Valley News, of Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa., have dissolved partnership. 

Roberts & Hedley, publishers of the Republican Examiner, of 
Jerseyville, Ill., have dissolved partnership. 

The Berwick Independent has resumed publication, under the 
management of R. 8. Bowman and Miles A. Davis. 


A.G. Patton, penitentiary contractor, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has sued the Dispatch, of that city, for $25,000 damages. 


W.C. Elam, formerly of the Richmond (Va.) Whig, is now 
connected with the staff of the Washington (D. C.) Republican. 


A chattel mortgage of $1,100 is advertised to be foreclosed 
against the “ Trenton Times Publishing Company,” of Trenton, 
N. J. 

Kilburn J. Chandler, late assistant city editor of the Press, of 
this city, has purchased an interest in the Harrisburg Evening 
Star. 

G. M. Barnett, who for some years was editor of the Dun- 
cannon (Pa.) Record, was killed recently, while getting off a 
train. 

Joe Howard's lecture for the benefit of the New York Press 
Club’s burying-ground netted between four and five thousand 
dollars. 

Benjamin Harrison, of the Omaha (Neb.) Bee, has fallen heir 
to a fortune of $75,000. His wife is a half Indian, and is very 
beautiful. 

W.C. and Frank Connolly, two well-known newspaper men 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., have purchased the Sportsman and Dramatic 
Journal, of that city. 


E. M. Hartshorne, for several years editor and proprietor of 
the New Jersey Standard, died on May 17, at Woodstown, N. J., 
aged forty-nine years. 


Two new weeklies which have recently appeared are the Rich- 
field News, published at Richfield Springs, N. Y., and the Union, 
published at New York. 

The “ Post and Tribune Job Printing Company,” of Detroit, 
Mich., has made an assignment to L. D. Harris. The concern 
had a capital of $30,000. 

The Morning Telegram and Weekly Herald, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have been consolidated, under the management of Lloyd 
Brezee and Fred. G. Berger. 

The Minersville (Pa.) Free Press celebrated its second anni- 
versary, May 1, by issuing a double number of its handsome 
eight-column paper, embellished with a double-column por- 
trait of its enterprising young proprietor, Charles E, Steel. 





The Chicago Evening Journal, which has heretofore been a 
five-cent, four-page paper, has changed to eight pages and re- 
duced its price to two cents. 

Edward W. Smith, editor of the Morton (Pa.) Chronicle, has 
been held to answer the charge of libel preferred by a hotel- 
keeper in Upper Darby, Pa. 

W. A. Croffut, who has been prominently connected with the 
New York World, has been engaged as an editorial writer by 
the Washington (D. C.) Post. 


Dr. A. Livezey has retired from the editorial charge of the 
Yardley (Pa.) Broad Are. It is also reported that the paper 
will probably suspend publication. 


T. B. Heckman, of Phillipsburg, N.J., recently city editor of 
the Easton (Pa.) Express, has become editor-in-chief of the 
Germantown (Philadelphia) Gazette. 


Thomas W. Grayson, who for forty-five years was editor of 
the Washington (Pa.) Examiner and Crawford Democrat, died 
of paralysis on May 21, at Meadville, Pa. 


The new managing editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser is 
W. E. Barrett, lately Washington correspondent of that paper. 
He is a Dartmouth graduate, class of ’80. 


Col. W. Hayes Grier will begin the publication of the Colum- 
bia (Pa.) Democrat on June 3. He has already purchased the 
material, and will make the paper a Democratic weekly journal. 


Ex-Representative Thomas Phillips, a native of Wales, who 
was a member of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
in 1881-82, and published the Baner America, died at Pittston, 
Pa., recently. 


Indictments were recently found against * Deacon "’ Richard 
Smith, of the Cincinnati Gazette, and John R. McLean, of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, charging them with printing lottery ad- 
vertisements. 


The venerable Boston Post has been sold to Edwin M. Bacon, 
late managing editor of the Boston Advertiser ; Benjamin Kim- 
ball; W. T. Hart, of the New York and New England Railroad, 
and Darwin E. Ware. 


The Chronicle, published by Mert. Dishon, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory, and the Call, published by the “ Call Publish- 
ing Company,” of Seattle, Wash. Ter., have been merged into 
the Tribune, of that place. 


The new Boston Press Club successfully opened its rooms on 
May 1. Itstarts with over 150 members and fifty applications 
for membership. A congratulatory letter from the Journalists’ 
Club, of Philadelphia, was read. 


James M. Fitzgerald, of the Camden (N.J.) Evening Telegram, 
has instituted legal'proceedings against Mayor Jesse Pratt, of 
that city, claiming $10,000 damages for defamation of character 
in a recent election campaign. 


Samuel B. Morgan, the poet of the Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald, 
whois gaining such popularity in the South by his verses, never 
wrote a line for publication until he was sixty years old. Heis 
now sixty-eight, but looks like a man of thirty-five. 


The Southern magazine, Dixie, has been sold to a joint-stock 
company, with $10,000 paid-up capital, and will remain under 
the same management as heretofore. The incorporators in- 
clude George B. Douglass, cf Buffalo, N. Y.; R. H. Richards, 
of the Atlanta National Bank, and Charles H. Wells, the editor. 


The Selingrove (Pa.) Times ,has been sold by T. Benton Ul- 
rich to J. G. Lesher, and will be consolidated with the Freeburg 
(Pa.) News, under the name of the Times-News, to be published 
by Early & Lesher, in Selinsgrove. L.G. Early will be the edi- 
tor. This consolidation of the two Democratic papers in Sny- 
der County will reduce the number of papers in the county 
from five to four. Mr. Early has been publishing the News in 
Freeburg for one year. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Phi ore tg . B. Lippincott Co. 
We acknowledge the receipt of the current number of Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, which is filled with the 
solid and instructive 


usual quantity of 

reading for which Lippincott’s has long 

been famous, and for which its reputation is constantly grow- 

ing greater. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. 
The June 


Philadelphia. W. E. Strik 

number of Godey’s, which comes to hand a little 
earlier than ordinarily, contains a number of interesting arti- 
cles detailing fashions in all their latest phases. It is illustrated 
by engravings of an excellent character, which make it a favo- 
rite in every household where taste and refinement prevail. 
Subseription Book for Weekly Newspapers and Periodicals. New 

York. Howard Challen. 

This book is ruled and printed with spaces for post-office, 
county and State ; subscribers’ names, with spaces for payments 
made, date of expirations, memoranda, ete. Can be had at the 
PRINTERS’ CLRCULAR Office, where sample can be seen. 
Advertising Record for Daily, Weekly, Semi-Weekly and Monthly 

Journals. New York. Howard Challen. 

Registers everything in connection with an advertisement, 
and is suitably indexed, so that an advertisement can be found 
instantly. For sale at this office. 

The current numbers of the Phrenoloyical Journal, Carriage 
Monthly and the Paper and Printing Trades Journal (quarterly), 
of London, are upon our table. 

“e+ 
CHROMO- ZINCOGRAPHY. 

Chromo-zincography appears to be steadily supersed 

ing chromo-lithography in France. 


Searcely a book or 
without some or all of the 
illustrations being executed by this process. The work 
being done from relief-plates can be produced quicker 
than from stone and is thus much cheaper, while the 
artistic results, in the hands of the French printer, with 
his national taste for color, fairly rival the effects ob 
tained by lithography. ” invented and pa- 
tented by Ch. Gillot, Sr., is the particular zincographic 
process by which the plates for most of these illustrations 
are prepared. 


hewspaper appears now 


“ Gillotype, 


From the first coldly received, for a long 
time it was almost ignored, until the inventor secured 
public attention by the beautiful artistic effects he ob- 
His Gillot, now the 
head of the Paris firm, has since brought the process to 
still greater perfection, and, notwithstanding the deter- 
mined opposition of the lithographers, succeeded by 
sheer force of merit in placing “ Gillotype” 


tained, son and successor, Ch. 


in the front 
rank as an artistic graphic process for the letterpress 
printer. In Paris all the Christmas and New Year 
books (efrennes) are illustrated by “ Gillotype,” and it is 
rapidly ousting chromo-lithography from its position. 
Late improvements in the production of zinco. blocks 
allow of clichés being obtained from paintings and 
water-color drawings as well as from pen-and-ink 
sketches, enabling printers and publishers to produce 
chromotype illustrations equal to lithography, and su- 
perseding that process altogether in the cost of produc- 
tion.— Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year. 


One Page, $70 00 |$125 00 | $200 00 
Half Page, 40 00 70 00 | 125 00 
Quarter Page, ‘ . 20 00 35 00 65 00 
Four Lines, . 250 50 00 
Cover Pages, $ $25 each month. 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch, . 3 ° 
Two Inches, 

Three Inches, 
One Column, one-third of P: we 


400 00 
7 00 12 00 
10 00 18 00 
900) 2500 45 00 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


3 00 
4 00 


Address 





Ww AN TS 


PRINTE R (SIXTE E N YE ARS EXPERIENCE) WITH A 

A thorough knowledge of book and job composition, and a 

fair practical knowledge of presswork, who can estimate on all 

classes of work, read proof, and manage a large or small office, 

desires a permanent position ata fair salary, and where some 

advance can be made. Can command some trade. References. 
Address FOREMAN, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








7 OR SALE. 


VOR SALE 
nesota. 


A WEEKLY PAPE “4 PU BL ISHED IN MIN- 
For particulars apply t 
G. F. WADH AMS , Duluth, Minnesota. 


Nees FOR SALE—A SPLENDID NEWSPAPER 
A and job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in politics) is 
Address 

NIMROD, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





offered for sale. 





OR SALE—A PROSPEROUS NEWSPAPER AND EX- 
cellent job office in a live town within 45 minutes from 
Philadelphia. Price $5,000, all complete. This is a first-class 
business chance, such as is seldom offered. Address 
J. H., care of PRIN‘v‘ERS’ CIRCULAR. 





THE 


Franklin Cooling «Fan, 


—FOR— 


OFFICES, STORES, FACTORIES, ETC. 





These Cooling Fans are neatly but strongly made; are nickel- 
plated, handsomely painted, and will prove an ornament as well 
as a comfort in any well-furnished Office or Counting House. 

Size—Five feet in length, with a drop of three feet. Other 
sizes made to order. 


Price,each, - = $16. 


Putting up, or boxing and shipping, extra. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MinorR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
— Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of a sheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINT- 
ING. Based on a New Plan of Measurement, and with 


detailed Prices for All Classes of Work. Second edition. 
Price, $1.00. 





— AND BRASS OTLERS, VARIOUS SIZES, 
For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 





CIRCULAR. 


THE 


Paragon cuting Machine, 


The 14-inch, 22-inch and 25-inch 
Lever Paragons gauge to a half-inch 
of the knife. The 30-inch Lever and 
32-inch Lever and Hand-Wheel Ma- 
chines gauge to three-fourths of 
an inch. 

They cut accurately and have ex- 
traordinary power. 

All sizes constructed entirely of 
iron and steel. 


PRICES: 
14-inch, $45; boxing, $1. 
22\-inch, $80. 
25-inch, 110. 
@-inch, ... 175. 
82-inch, lever, . 200. 


32-inch, 275. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER, 


PAPER AND 
CARD 


hand-wheel, 


328 VINE ST., & 327 NEW ST-., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





D)RINTER’S @puermc 


Machines, for inserting large eyelets in SHOW- 
CARDS. Price, $12.50. ? + TORNER, 
P. O. Box '282. Baltimore, Md. 











ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 
; 7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer =e by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 








THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER, ENVELOPES, €ARDS & ©ARDBOARD, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS, 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 


Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc. 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, NUMBERING AND BINDING. 
OUR SPECIALTY--tverything a Printer requires for printing upon. 


505 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





HANSON BROTHERS, 
ELECTROTY PERS, 


704 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


yaRds* anon 


rs 

+ BO potostaPh® —_ 
and P 

grationer® —— 

WAREHOUSE: 

527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





ALEX. M’LEESTER. 


THE 
Co tins & M’Leester 
Type Founnpry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THOS. A. WILEY 


SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


WILLIAM 0. PROBASCO, 
Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Late of Ledger Building. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woon TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 








U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIOY, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





M. O. RAIGUEL. 


W. H. BLACK. 


E. R. BULKLEY. 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO., 


(LATE witH J. G. DITMAN & CO.) 


Manufacturers & Dealers in Paper, Rags & Envelopes, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 
And 500 and 602 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘iints"orprinting presses and 


machinery. 


Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 


merits, they have — themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 


rable, as well ast 


1¢ simplest and best counters made. 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. 


They count as 
Can be attached by any 


person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


watching or attention. 
Late improvements in 


Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sule throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by 8.8. MENAMIN 


and others Price, $10. 


arts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 


Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 





PRINTERS’ 





CIRCULAR. 





THE 


"FRANKLIN" FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE 


IMPROVED AND OLD STYLE GURDON PRESSES, 


ON THE 


This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon 


A, Brackets. 
B, Ink-dise Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm Connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), round-shank upright supporting fountain 
E (small cap), Inker-arm of press. 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever. 
G, Fountain-adjusting thumb-screw. 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
I, Fountain-adjusting stud. 
J, Ink dise. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A. 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the ratchet- 
roller moves relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain 
by adjusting the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press 
fountain. 


ee ro 


PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, - 
For Quarter “ = 
For Half " ai - 


oe ee 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW TAPE FASTENER, 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


DIRECTIONS FOR UstnG.—Lap the tape, as if to sew it. Place 
the tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch 
through the tape, and then, without removing the tape, place 
the eyelet on the punch with the small end next to the tape 
and the flange towards the die. See that the eyelet is square on 
the die, then drive it home through the tape. It will turn and 
clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


RK. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., prameatelynin. 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 
QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase, 





Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
sink, etc., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 


PRICES: 
8x33 in. bed, iron frame,............... 
16x33 “* “* ” - Saheb 
8x33 “ “ without frame, 
16xa3 * . . 


$35 00 
.. DO 
. 20 00 
. 0 00 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Ringte Column Galleys : . = 





RS 8. MEN AMIN, 515-621 Minor St., Phila. 


. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





A.G. ELLIOT. ‘¥ x! J. B. MITCHELL. *y 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MIANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN. PAPER 


———_———— —- <DP_> — a 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 





SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 
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Se _ PRINTERS’ N Compound, 30 Cts. per Pound, 


"Gy sz 


ROLLERS % INDIA-RUBBER 


N ESTABLISHED 


\ ‘ 
Half-medium, . 8octs. \ R ( . 
Quarter ‘ . € * SS OLLER : 1865. 
~ x . 
Eighth ‘ o 12ge- nee 


Brayers, 25 and 35 ‘“ N ' ComMPOUND . . LA) Aye) 





° ° 


325 Walnut St. Phila. 


° 











FOR SALE BY R. S. MENAMIN. 
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JD, WILSON PRINTING INK COs, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








“o+s —--.- ~~. o0-0-0-5-0-S 0 ~--or or oe > 0-<0-0--0-0o ~~? 


PRINTING INK Ves 


e+ er or or oro oro oer oerorororrrorrorr rr oe 


oro + 


No. 95 BULTON STREET. 


la NEW YORK. 
ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 








| MACHINE WORK OF RVERY DESCRIPTION | os nl ge 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. >< Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and B. S. 


‘Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work 


4So $s 
A SPECIALTY. 





—— 





_ 
Eta— 
PHILADELPHIA. 


with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 

Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen un- 
excelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired 
during the past Seventeen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired | Address ali communications to 
AND SET UP. | R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


. Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses oon aanenimii aes ai el 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, RTC., ; “aprscnarea MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped 
Piemcresing | gf 


Furnished and Put Up at 
LOWEST RATES. 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 











PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


@ SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, a) 


ay je acid 


The point of the copper rivet ia inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 

BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 65 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x 10 inches inside, . . . $2 00] 9x 14 inches inside, . . . $2 75| 14x 20inchesinside, . . . $4 
8} x 13 ™ - « « SUTWzk ns oe « OWI Bsse _ oo ™ 5 oe 
12x 18 " i. + oo 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

64 x 22} inches inside, . . . . . . . « « $8 00] 10 x 22} inches inside, 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 25] Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


- + 


| THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


- BOOK, JOB @ Kae NEWSPAPER GALLEYS ia 











SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 


-* 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 











PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


S. MEN-AMIN’S Waovent-IRon CHASES 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 





PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 
Pair of Twin Chases. j 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inSide. 

17 x 21 1 x 8% $10 00 
.20x% 1s x10% 11 00 
.-. 24x 2 2 xl2% 2 00 
. .26 x 34 23% x 1b 13 00 
29x 2 2634 x 19 14 00 
32 x 47 2934 x 2154 1b 
...05 x 51 32% x 2344 17 
.. 38 x 55 3544 x 2544 18 50 
. 41x 60 38% x 27% 20 00 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
. 1 x Zl ib x 8% $13 5 
20 x 2 18 x 10% f 
..24x 29 " 23 x1% 
26 x 34 23% x 15 
.. 29x 2634 x 19 
...82 x 47 2934 x 2134 
..35 x 51 324% x 2344 
.. .38 Xx 55 3544 x 2514 
. 41x 00 3846 x 2734 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
..17 x21 6 xil9 
. 0x 18 x23 x 
24 x 29 2 x2 9 
. .26 x 34 2334 x 3154 9 
..29x 42 2634 x 3934 
2 x 47 2034 x 4434 
. 85 x 51 RY x 4844 
.. 38 x 55 3546 x 52% 
41x 60 38% x 57% 


Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside 
. 1% x2! 5 x9 
Wx B 1s xB 
A x 29 2 x27 
26 x 34 2334 x 31% 
.29 x 42 26% x 3054 
. Bx 47 2934 x 4454 
..85 x 51 Rw x 48% 
.. Bx DS 3514 x 524% 
41 x 60 3814 x 574 


News Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
..17 x 21 6b x9 
. 0x B 18 xB 
24 x 29 2 x2 
26 x 34 2334 x 31% 
29 x 42 26% x 3954 
32 x 47 2034 x 44354 
35 x 51 B2%% x 4814 
38 x 55 3546 x 524% 1 4 
41x 60 3814 x STK SRO AE TT 
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144 1N. 14% IN. 1IN. IRON 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 14% inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—-When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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PP\HE KEYSTONE CUTTER is for hand-power only, motion being given the knife by turning the fly-wheel in front. 
geared up to an immense leverage, thus enabling the operator to make the full cut (2 inches) with but little labor. The 


momentum of the fly-wheel is,in most cases, sufficient to again raise the knife-bar for the next cut, so that the operator is 
usually saved the labor of raising the bar. 


It is 


The machine is constructed of the best materials throughout, the shafting being all made of steel, and all the working parts 
well fitted. The whole machine consists of but few parts, and is not liable to get out of order. It is strong, very rapid, and con- 
venient, and will give complete satisfaction to parties desiring a powerful machine, but who are compelled or prefer to use 
hand-power. 

Built in one size only ; cuts 82 inches square, 3% inches in depth. 


Price, 8300. Boxing, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & SI9 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND 





MULL 


MU i uu (n a ie Hy LAIR = 
A ep Ath me rin Ce Rsseerea ai 


rJAHE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably known to Lithographic 
Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 
the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 
following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 
MR. R. 8. MENAMIN :—DEAR Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 


which we arco superior to any others now in use. hey are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R. 8S. MENAMIN :—DEARrR Srtr—I have 21 Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the . st color work has been satisfac torily executed. The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to DuvVAt & HUNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


o-Ps 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 2, Bed 24%<34, . $145. No. 3, Bed 28% 42, . $180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 3, $8. 
a es 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 5I9 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











